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orn on October 18, 1912 at Anahidrano, in Majunga province, Mr. Tsiranana later became 
the leader of the people of that area, the Tsimihety. The son of a sheep-raiser, he 
was a primary school teacher in the bush then, after further study in France, taught at the 
technical school of Tananarive until 1955. 

Mr. Tsiranana entered politics in 1945. He was elected to the Provincial Assembly of 
Majunga and to the Representative Assembly of Madagascar in 1952 and to the French 
National Assembly in 1956. Inspired by the ideas of Christian Socialism, he founded Mada- 
gascar's Social Democratic Party, of which he became the Secretary General. 

Vice-President, then President, of the Government Council of Madagascar in 1957-58, Mr. 
Tsiranana campaigned for adoption of the Constitution of the Fifth Republic in the Refer- 
endum of September 28, 1958. He became head of the Provisional Government in November 
1958 and since May 1, 1959, has served as President and Head of Government of the 
Malagasy Republic. 
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AT a time when the new Republics in Africa and Madagascar are 
taking their place in the United Nations, the Press and Information 
Division of the French Embassy is pleased to present an overaíl picture 
of these countries and their peoples, to trace the principal steps in their 
progress toward unity and independence , and to show how France has 
contributed to the political and economic development of these modern 
democratic States. 

The subject of this brochure is the island of Madagascar, now the 
Malagasy Republic. 
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Presidení Tsiranana of Madagascar and Premíer Debré of France signing 
fhe agreements on the independence of fhe Malagasy Republic at the 
Hotel Matignon in Paris on April 2, 1960 



THE MALAGASY REPUBLIC 

A Modern Democratic State 



The New Constitution drawn up by the Government of General de Gaulle, 
which completely transformed the relations between France and the Over- 
seas Territories, was submitted to the people of France and the French Union in 
the Referendum of September 28, 1958. 

In Madagascar, 78 % of the voters cast their ballots in favor of adoption. Thus 
the Malagasy people were free to choose between the various possible statuses 
ofïered by the Constitution. 

The members of the provincial councils, who had been elected by direct uni- 
versal sufïrage, met in Congress in Tananarive on October 14 and 15, 1958 and 
proclaimed the birth of the Malagasy Republic: "A free State, in the form of a 
republic, within the Community." At the same time, the French Government 
declared null and void the Law of August 6, 1896, by which Madagascar had been 
united with France. On April 28, 1959, the Constitution of the new State was 
adopted by the Congress, by 85 votes out of a total membership of 86. 

Finally, in the last stage of this evolution, the independence of the island was 
solemnly proclaimed on June 26, 1960 in Tananarive. The occasion was celebrated 
throughout the island. 

The Malagasy Constitution 

The Malagasy Constitution proclaims : "The Malagasy Republic shall be one, 
indivisible, democratic and social. . . . Its motto shall be 'Liberty, Country, 
Progress.' " 

The President of the Republic, Head of Government, is elected by a 
college which includes, in addition to the members of Parliament and of the Gen- 
eral Councils of the Provinces, delegates from the municipal and rural assemblies. 
Possessing broad powers, the President of the Republic: 

— directs the action of the Government 

— has power to issue regulations 

— promulgates the laws and may request a reconsideration of a law 

— sees that the laws are carried out 

— ensures the maintenance of law and order 

— makes appointments to State posts 

— proclaims in the Council of Ministers— on the advice of the Senate and after 
consultation with the President of the National Assembly— the dissolution 
of this Assembly. 



Tananarive, 
capital city 




The first President of the Malagasy Republic, Mr. Philibert Tsiranana, has 
been in oíïice since May 1959. 

The Parliament is composed of two chambers: 

— the National Assembly, whose 107 members are elected for a term of five 
years by direct universal sufïrage; 

— the Senate, whose 54 members are chosen for six-year terms. Two thirds 
of the Senators are elected by the provinces and the local territorial units, 
and one third are appointed by the Government from among representa- 
tives of economic, social and cultural groups. 

The High Council of the Institutions is responsible for seeing that the laws 
and regulations are constitutional. Both the President of the Republic and the 
members of the National Assembly and the Senate may initiate legislation. 

Local government is decentralized. In each province there is: 

— a General Council which is responsible for the management of provincial 
afïairs; 

— a Secretary of State Delegate, who is a member of the Government, charged 
with protecting the interests of the State and with carrying out the decisions 
of the General Council. 

The island is divided into six provinces: Diego-Suarez, Majunga, Tananarive, 
Tamatave, Fianarantsoa and Tuléar. 

The Malagasy Republic thus appears to be a sound State, one that is par- 
ticularly capable of facing the political, economic and social problems raised by 
independence. 

Of course the island still needs external aid— principally loans of capital and 
of technicians— which will enable it to continue its industrial equipment and to 
complete the major programs for land development. 

But its political structure, which rests on the support of the entire population, 
has made it possible for the Government to prepare for and achieve the inde- 
pendence of Madagascar and should enable it, in the f uture, to ensure the security 
and happiness of the Malagasy people. 



HIGHLIGHTS OF MALAGASY HISTORY 

Toward Unity and Independence 

Today Madagascar is an independent State. Its Government, under the presi- 
dency of Philibert Tsiranana, is a great unifying force in the island. Its goals 
are simple but basic: to make the best use of all the country's resources and to 
ensure the future of the Malagasy people in freedom and prosperity. 

How did this nation of many ethnic groups become united and what part did 
France play in the island's development? 

Origins o£ the Malagasy People 

Little is known of the history of Madagascar before the eighteenth century. 
We must often be content with more or less legendary local traditions, which have 
been borne out by the accounts of Arab visitors during the Middle Ages and by 
those of Europeans during the "Age of Exploration." 

No trace of prehistoric life has been uncovered in Madagascar. Contrary 
to what one might expect in view of its proximity to the African coast, few of the 
ancestors of the island's present population seem to have come from that continent. 

Anthropological and ethnological studies have made it possible to establish 
a definite kinship between the Malagasy people and the populations of the Indo- 
nesian world, in customs and beliefs as well as language. Thus it is very probable 
that the island was populated by successive immigrations from the Sunda Isles 
(now Indonesia) . The faint traces of Hindu culture in the Malagasy language and 
customs indicate that the íirst wave of immigration occurred before the first 
centuries of the Christian era. 

The Moslem Contribution 

Beginning in the seventh century and throughout the Middle Ages, Arabs 
coming f rom the Persian Gulf , Arabia or Malaysia visited the coast of Madagascar, 
establishing trading posts, bringing slaves and products from nearby Africa, and 
encouraging the raising of livestock. The Moslem immigrants, few in number, were 
soon absorbed, but they hastened the political evolution of the island by showing 
ambitious leaders how— by passing from the.clan, to the tribe, to the kingdom— 
they could gain control of a whole region. 

First Attempts at Unification 

In the sixteenth century the Sakalava, who were established in the southwest 
near the present city of Tuléar, set out to conquer the region around Morondava 
and then proceeded further north where they founded Majunga. Their reign 
brought prosperity to the local inhabitants. 

But the kingdoms they set up were too vast and too sparsely populated. At 
the end of the eighteenth century, the north and the southeast regained their inde- 
pendence and the Sakalava were unable to withstand the pressure of the Merina. 

In the east European influence was felt, beginning in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. After the "discovery" of the island by the Portuguese came the Dutch and the 



English. In 1642 the French established themselves at Fort-Dauphin. These con- 
tacts with various European groups encouraged rivalries and ambitions between 
tribes. In the early eighteenth century the chief of the Betsimisaraka tribes con- 
quered the southern half of the coastal plain. But this unwieldy kingdom did not 
survive its founder; the return to anarchy paved the way for the Merina conquest. 
During the same period the south central region— the Betsileo country— was 
unified as the Kingdom of Isandra. But the kingdom disintegrated and Betsileo 
history merged with that of the rest of the island. 

The Merina Kingdom 

In the central part of Madagascar, the Imerina created for themselves the 
most powerful kingship on the island. A noble family succeeded in subjecting the 
region to its authority and began to develop it. Settled on the land, the populations 
became organized and recognized the supreme authority of the Imerina king, whose 
capital was at Antananarivo, now Tananarive. 

Under the reign of King Andrianampoinimerina (1787-1810), the Merina 
Kingdom became the best organized and the most powerful in Madagascar. 

The Merina kings then had to contend with European penetration— English 
and French-into the center of the island. They faced a double problem: to make 
the best use of external aid in order to modernize the State and expedite the coun- 
try's unification, but at the same time to safeguard the independence of the mon- 
archy by discreetly maintaining a careful balance between France and England. 

King Radama I ( 1 8 10-28 ) understood the advantages for his country of trade 
based on the exploitation of the products of the soil rather than on the sale of 
human beings. He forbade the slave trade and in exchange received technical 
assistance from the English. 

Queen Ranavalona I, who succeeded him, reacted against European in- 
íiuence. This policy led to a rupture in 1845 and the French and English left 
Tananarive. In 1858 all Europeans were expelled. The only one remaining was 
Jean Laborde, a Frenchman who had great influence over the queen. 

She was succeeded in 1861 by her son, King Radama II, who reintroduced 
French influence; but he encountered violent opposition, fanned by the English, 
and was assassinated. 

During the reign of the three queens who followed, the government was 
dominated from 1869 to 1896 by Premier Rainilaiarivony, an astute politician 
who had but little concern for the country's economic development, It was during 
this period that the English finally agreed to withdraw in favor of the French. 

In 1885 Rainilaiarivony was obliged to aecept a rather vague treaty, giving 
France a protectorate. Its misinterpretation by both parties led to French inter- 
vention in 1895 and the collapse of the Merina monarchy. 



France's Role in the History of Madagascar 

The personality of General Gallieni played an important part in the estab- 
lishment of France in Madagascar. In nine years (1896-1905) he achieved the 
complete unification of the country, which had first been attempted by the Merina 
kings. 



The Royal Palace in Tananarive 
from an old prinf made in 1875 








Gallieni's ideal was to lead the Malagasy people to rally around France 
"through sympathy and interest and mutual understanding." The French and 
Malagasy cooperated in the administration of the island. Roads and a railroad 
were built, agricultural stations and craftsmen's workshops were set up, and 
medical care was instituted. 

His civilian successors carried on Gallieni's work and made spectacular 
achievements, both in the social development and material well-being of the island, 
while continuing to improve administrative methods. Nevertheless, they probably 
did not fully appreciate how far the Malagasy people had advanced under their 
own leaders, who had been influenced by progressive western ideas. 

The revolt of 1947 was the first violent expression of nationalism in Mada- 
gascar. Evidently the new concept of the "French Union" growing out of the 
Brazzaville Conference had failed to satisfy the Malagasy leaders. 

The passage of the enabling act known as the loi-cadre in 1956— which pro- 
vided for direct universal suíïrage and greater participation of the Malagasy in 
the management of their own aíïairs— paved the way for the prociamation of the 
Malagasy Republic on October 14, 1958 and of its independence on June 26, 1960. 
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THE LAND 



Madagascar, with an area of 228,000 square miles, is the fourth ranking 
island in the world. Only Greenland, New Guinea and Borneo are larger. 
A land of contrasts, its topography is very diversified and {he climatic conditions 
vary considerably from one region to another. Although this variety gives the 
island its unique and striking character, it makes the construction of roads and 
other means of communication very difficult 

Six major regions may be distinguished in the geographical structure of 
the island: 

The North — Cut oíï from the rest of the island by Mt. Tsaratanana, which 
reaches to an altitude of 9,450 feet, this region consists of the Province of Diego- 
Suarez and is characterized by extremely fertile valleys and volcanic soils. The 
chíef agricultural products are sugar cane, cofïee, vanilla, pepper and cloves. 

Consisting of a series of valleys which converge on the 
city of Majunga, this is the richest agricultural region on the island, thanks to the 
alluvial soil deposited by'the great rivers. Its principal export is rice but it also 
produces tobacco, peanuts, cassava and will soon be producing cotton. 

The West — Comprising the southern part of Maj unga Province and northern 
Tuléar Province, this region is watered by three major rivers— the Manambolo, 
the Tsiribihina and the Mangoky. It is expected to become a large rice producer 
when the extensive irrigation projects are completed. The West also produces 
tobacco, peanuts and corn. 

This very arid region is in Tuléar Province. Although it is at 
present a grazing area, it will soon be industrialized when the exploitation of the 
coal, mica, iron and manganese deposits gets under way. Irrigation projects will 
make it possible to extend the cultivation of rice, corn and sisal. 

Lying in the Provinces of Tananarive and Fianar- 
antsoa, this region depends mainly on rice and stock raising. The climate is quite 
cool and the entire area is cut up into a great many prosperous localities. Tanan- 
arive, the capital, is the heart of this region. 

The East Coast— Formed by a narrow strip, which extends for about 750 
miles from Antongil Bay in Tamatave Province to Manantenina in Tuléar, this is 
a prosperous region with a warm and humid climate. Coffee (three fourths of the 
island's output), rice and sugar cane are the main products. 
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MADAGASCAR 
5,200,000 inhabitants 
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MADAGASCAR 
228,000 sq. miles 




TEXAS 
9,500,000 inhabitants 




TEXAS 
268,000 sq. miles 



MADAGASCAR COMPARED WITH TEXAS IN SIZE AND POPULATION 
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The population of Madagascar is com- 
posed of very diverse ethnic groups who 
apparently came in successive waves from 
Malaysia up until recent historical times. 

The Hova (or Merina), last to arrive, are 
also the most numerous (1,200,000). They 
account for almost the entire population of 
the Province of Tananarive, and seem to have 
a particular aptitude for administrative posi- 
tions. The Betsimisaraka, who are skillful 
weavers, inhabit the Province of Tamatave 
(750,000). The Betsileo-chiefly farmers or 
craftsmen— live in the Province of Fiana- 
rantsoa (650,000) and the Tsimihety in the 
Province of Majunga (400,000). There are 
also the Sakalava (330,000) in the Provinces 
of Tuléar and Majunga, the Antaisaka (300,- 
000) in southern Fianarantsoa, the Antan- 
droy and the Bara in the Province of Tuléar, 
and the Tanala. 

All these peopies, however, have the same 
religious practices and speak the same lan- 
guage of Indonesian origin, very rich and 
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musical, which has been called "The Italian 
of the Indian Ocean." 

Chiefly a rural population, 90% of the 
Malagasy are farmers, craftsmen or shop- 
keepers, while only 10% are wage earners. 

With a total of 5,200,000 inhabitants (22 
per square mile), the island is at present 
underpopulated, a f act which seriously hinders 
its economic development. But there is a 
promising sign: the annual rate of increase— 
2.5%— is one of the highest in the world. In 
1938 the people of Madagascar numbered 
only 3,882,000. By 1958, the total had in- 
creased to over five million. 

The Malagasy population is therefore very 
young: 40% of the inhabitants are under 15 
years of age. While the new nation is thus 
assured of the manpower needed for its de- 
velopment, it also faces grave problems re- 
garding food and housing, and especially 
adequate schools and training facilities for 
the new generations on whom the country's 
future depends. 
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The Tananarive School of Medieine 



EDUCATION 



For more than 85 years education in Madagascar has been making strides 
and the number of schools has been increasing. Important reforms, in 1933 
and 1951 in particular, have given a new impulse to education, always with a 
view to adapting it better to the country's political, economic and social needs. 

Elementary Schools 

In the last two years large sums were appropriated for elementary education 
($658,000). This has made possible the construction of many new buildings and 
an increase in the number of children enrolled. On January 1, 1959, 2,760 classes 
comprising 237,000 pupils were in session in the public school system. In addition, 
there were 2,356 classes with 132,000 students in the private schools. The íigurcs 
for 1960 will show a further substantial increase in the facilities available, making 
possible a steady rise in the percentage of the nation's children enrolled in school; 
50% go to school at the present time. 
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This increase in enrollment keeps pace with the tremendous population pres- 
sure and goes hand in hand with improvements in the quality of the instruction 
ofïered, as is shown by the opening of numerous classes on the intermediate level. 

Secondary Educatíon 

This branch of education is expanding rapidly: the three-year plan provides 
for $723,000 in investments in secondary schools. Four thousand students were 
enrolled at this level in 1958-59. 

The teaching stafï is at present faced with the problem of the existence of 
two omcial languages in Madagascar: Malagasy and French. Every eíïort is being 
made to achieve a constructive coordination of the two cultures. 

Technical Training 

The considerable investments authorized f or this branch in the past now make 
it possible to meet the country's needs for trained workers and technicians. The 
three-year plan provides for $243,000, an amount sufficient to supplement, where 
necessary, the facilities now in use. 

This field of education includes, in addition to 16 apprenticeship centers for 
boys and girls with a total of 1,700 students, the three great technical institutions 
of Tananarive: the Technical School, the School of Civil Engineering and the 
Business School. 

The setting up of workshops in the rural districts to train artisans skilled in 
several crafts is a very practical approach to the problems of these areas. 

Higher Educaíion 

The University of Tananarive is now being organized. The Law School is 
preparing students for the qualifying certificate and the law degree, the School of 
Science oífers several degrees, and the Liberal Arts School has just opened. A 
Medical School will complete this university which already has several hundred 
students. 
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A classroom 
in Morondava 



EDUCATION IN MADAGASCAR 
1958 Figures 




Elementary Secondary Technical Higher 



Total Number of Institutions 


2,354 


157 


163 


1 


Public Schools 


1,522 


31 


127 


1 


Private Schools 


832 


126 


36 


— 


Total School Enrollment 


321,518 


17,053 


6,314 


1,522* 


Public Schools 


207,031 


5,705 


5,003 


1,522* 


Private Schools 


114,487 


11,348 


1,311 


— 



* 1,063 of these students attend universities outside Madagascar. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 
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Madagascar, a vast underpopulated island, had for many years a station- 
ary population. Thanks to the success of the public health program— initi- 
ated by the French— in stamping out disease and lowering the mortality rate, the 
excess of births over deaths rose from less than 50,000 in 1949 to almost 1 10,000 
in 1959. This is important not only from the human point of view but also because 
the country is thus assured of the manpower needed for its future economic 
development. 

Medical Care 

A total of 1 1,707 hospital beds accommodated 90,300 patients in 1958. Dur- 
ing the same year 4,420,900 persons consulted the Health Service. All hospitai 
care and medical consultations are free of charge as are the medicines prescribed. 

There were 466 doctors, 424 midwives and 1,590 nurses on the island at 
that time. A plan now under way for the recruitment and training of all these 
categories of personnel calls for the expansion of the already existing schools. 





Principal Health Facilities in Madagascar 


2 large hospitals in 


Tananarive 


a sanatorium in Fenoarive 


5 smaller hospitals 


in the provincial 


a psychiatric hospital in 


capitals 




Ambohidratrimo 


150 medical centen 


> 


a physical therapy center for polio 


238 infirmaries 




victims in Antsirabé 




a children's hospital 


in Tananarive 



Preventive Medicine 

The island has a Pasteur Institute, where vaccines are prepared, and a Public 
Health Institute, which specializes in the struggle against the great endemic 
diseases. The idea of prophylaxis was not new to the Malagasy who used to give 
"aferotany" to their children in order to ensure proper growth. Thus it was only 
a step from "aferotany" to "nivaquine." 

Striking results have been achieved in recent years by the campaigns against 
malaria, smallpox, plague and leprosy, and plans are being developed to combat 
tuberculosis and syphilis. 

Malaria— The remarkable success of the use of "nivaquine" and DDT in 
malaria prevention is generally known. Weekly doses of "nivaquine" are given 
to 1,100,000 children in 8,300 centers scattered throughout the island. The 
incidence of malaria decreased from 770,000 cases and more thán 2,800 deaths 
in 1948 to less than 70,000 cases and only 61 deaths in 1958. 
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Smallpox— This disease has completely disappeared since 1927. 

Plague— There were only 21 cases and 16 deaths recorded in 1958 as against 
240 cases and 191 deaths in 1948. 

Leprosy— The old "leper asylums" have given way to hospitals where cures 
and the treatment of ambulatory cases have become a reality. 

Tuberculosis— The sale of "tuberculosis stamps" has already resulted in better 
treatment of existing cases. Now a program of mass innoculation is being 
envisaged. 

Syphilis— Plans are being made for mass treatment in the southern part of 
the island. 




THE ECONOMY 



Transportation 



In madagascar, which is so rugged and mountainous, it has been difficult to 
estabiish transportation routes between the different parts of the island. This 
explains why airplanes are used more than any other means of transportation. 

Railroads 

The railroad system includes four lines which total 532 miles of track. The 
trunk Une f rom Tananarive to Tamatave on the east coast, which is about 229 miles 
long has two branches: the first one — 98 miles long — serves the region of the 
High Plateaus and ends at Antsirabé; the second 104-mile branch connects 
Moramanga with Lake Alaotra. The fourth line, 101 miles long, links Fianarantsoa 
with the east coast and terminates at Manakara. 

These lines consist of a single track with a gauge of one meter (3.28 ft.). 
The rolling stock has been greatly modernized since 1947 through the use of 
Diesel engines, and it now can handle the large increase in trafflc, which grew 
from 318,000 tons in 1947 to 573,000 tons in 1958. 

The shortage of railroads is partially compensated for by the waterways, 
roads and airways, which are better suited to the irregular terrain. 

Roads 

There are over 20,000 miles of roadways in all, but only 5,000 are passable in 
all weather. 

Improvements have recently been made by construeting permanent roads 
to replace the numerous temporary ones, and by extending the mileage of asphalt 
roads from 14 miles in 1947 to more than 1,100 in 1958. However, considerable 
work remains to be done, which is essential to the country's economic development. 

Navigable Waterways 

Although Madagascar has many waterways, only the estuaries along the 
northwest coast, Lake Alaotra and a few short stretches of the rivers are navigable. 
Most of the latter are only deep enough for pirogues or small 2- or 3-ton barges. 

The longest waterways are situated on the west coast: the Mangoky is 
navigable for 151 miles, the Onilahy for 134 in the rainy season, the Betsiboka 
for 128, the Mahavavy for 126, the Manambolo and the Tsiribihina for 102 and 
86 miles respectively. The island has a total of 1,550 miles of navigable rivers, 
which are supplemented by the Pangalanes Canal. 

The Pangalanes Canal is formed of lagoons which extend along the east 
coast and are protected by a line of coastal sand dunes. These lagoons form a 
403-mile-long waterway, which is blocked at severai points by sandy or rocky 
bars called "pangalanes." These bars are now being cut through in order to 
permit the passage of large barges. 
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Seaports and Maritíme Transportation 

As a result of the inadequate road system, transport by sea has an added 
importance. 

One of the problems in Madagascar today is that the ocean-going traffic 
is distributed among too many ports. With eighteen ports now open to foreign 
trade, the necessary improvement of port equipment has been slow. The main 
goai at the present time is to concentrate on developing the largest port of the 
island, Tamatave, and modernizing the two medium-sized ports, Majunga and 
Diego-Suarez. 

Tamatave—Terminal, both of the raiiroad serving the High Plateaus and 
of the Pangalanes Canal, and outlet for the east coast, this harbor is protected 
by two reefs 'and a 5,000-foot jetty. It is equipped with three deep-water piers, 
two of which can accommodate ships drawing 28 feet. The remaining pier is 
for coasters. Apart from Diego-Suarez, Tamatave is the only point on the island 
where large ships can dock. 

Majunga— Situated at the mouth of the Betsiboka, Majunga serves a vast 
hinterland. Vessels anchor in the harbor and are loaded and unloaded by lighters. 
It is the second largest port in Madagascar and its importance will increase when 
good road connections are estabïished with Tananarive. 



TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 
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The Indian Ocean port of Tamatave seen from the air. This is the largest port in the country. 



Diego-Suarez— Situated at the northern extremity of the island at the head 
of one of the safest and largest bays in the world, and on the major navigation 
routes, Diego-Suarez is essentially a port of call for international shipping. 

Nossi-Bé-The port of Nossi-Bé, or, to be more exact, that of Hellville located 
northwest of Nossi-Bé, is Madagascar's fourth largest port. 

Tuléar— This is the fifth largest port in Madagascar and the principal port 
in the southwest. Its future depends on the construction of the coal port at Soalara. 

Airways 

Air transportation quickly proved to be the best adapted to the geography 
of the island, and has developed rapidly since 1936-37. 

The use of the airplane has become common in the interior, and regular 
routes have been established between the main centers of the island. 

Madagascar has over 100 airfields which are constantiy being improved 
through the use of more modern equipment. One airport— that of Arivonimano 
near Tananarive— is of international class; three others are major airports— Ivato, 
Tamatave and Tuléar, 
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THE ECONOMY 




MOTOR VEHICLES 



1958 



Private cars .1 5,553 

Buses 516 

Commercial vehicles 1,348 

Trucks 15 f 424 

Tractors 792 

Motorcycles . 3,565 




MARITIME TRANSPORTATION: 1953 



Ships Entering Port 

Cargo (in tons) 

loaded 

unloaded 

Total 

Passengers 

debarked 
embarked 
Total 



Tamatave 


Majunga 


Diego-Suai 


283 


225 


195 


157,000 


82,300 


35,700 


295,000 


1 1 8,000 


51,000 


452,000 


200,000 


86,700 


7,431 


4,049 


2,475 


7,223 


4,443 


2,575 


14,654 


8,492 


5,050 
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THE ECONOMY 




RAIL 
TRANSPORTATION 



1958 



Passenger traffic 

Passengers 2,073,000 

Passenger/miles 87,420,000 

Average mileage per passenger .... 42.16 

Freight traffic 

Tons 575,000 

Ton/miles 86,180,000 

Average mileage per ton 149 



AIR TRANSPORTATION: Commercid Traffic in 1958 



Airplanes 

arrivais and 
departures 

Passengers 
debarked 
embarked 

Freight 

(in tons) 
loaded 
unloaded 

Mail 

(in tons) 

loaded and 
unloaded 



Antalaha Diego-Suarez Fort-Dauphin Majunga Mananjary Tamatave Tananarive Tuléar 



2,266 

4,617 
4,815 



1,109 
957 



432 



1,235 
1,423 



100 
46 




504 

644 
739 



56 
29 



2,272 

11,051 
11,519 



234 
753 
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A disk harrow being used in the cultivation of cassavo 
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Agriculture 



The Products o£ the Soil 

Malagasy agriculture is very diversified as a result of the great difïerences 
between the regions in soil, climate and topography. The varietyof crops 
raised on the island makes for a certain balance in the country's economy. On the 
other hand, it has the disadvantage of resulting in a dissipation of efïorts, which is 
further aggravated by transportation difïiculties caused by the nature of the terrain. 
The eastern part of Madagascar, with its warm and humid climate, has 
many fertile areas, such as the Mangoro Valley and the Lake Alaotra depressioh. 
The remainder of the east coast is covered by a tropical forest. The northwest 
region is álso very productive, especially in the Sambirano Valley and on the 
islands and plain at the mouth of the Betsiboka. Elsewhere on the island, the 
plateaus and especially the valleys that have been irrigated for rice fields make 
good farm land. Herds of cattle occupy a large portion of the other available land. 
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Rice 

Rice which— along with fish, "brettes" (a green vegetable similar to spinach) 
and cassava— forms the staple diet of the Malagasy, is also the island's most impor- 
tant crop, and its cultivation is constantly being extended. The rice fields, which 
cover approximately a million and a half acres, are distributed irregularly through- 
out the island except in the southwest. At present they provide 1,200,000 tons of 
paddy a year. Improvement ih the methods of cultivation and of seed selec- 
tion and the completion of irrigation projects result in a constantly increasing 
production. The average annual rice surplus availabie for export now amounts to 
between 40,000 and 50,000 tons, 15,000 of which is top grade. 

Cassava 

This tuber is cultivated over approximately 500,000 acres, principally in the 
west in the plains of the Mahavavy, the Mahajamba and the Sambirano, and on 
the High Plateaus. Consumed for the most part by the population, it is also used 
to feed livestock. The total production amounts to an average of 800,000 tons 
a year. Exports of cassava, important in the past, have fallen off in recent years. 

Coffee 

A large-scale program for improving the coffee plantations is under way, and 
each year neariy 60,000 tons are harvested. The plantations are situated in the 
north, on the east coast and southwest of Tananarive. Most of the coffee is raised 
for export, and it represents 40% of total Malagasy sales abroad. Purchases by 
the doilar area have grown considerably in recent years. 

The production of peanuts is aiso on the increase, chiefly in the region of 
Diego-Suarez. The other principal agricultural products are sugar cane (increas- 
ing rapidly), corn (decreasing), sisal, cloves, tobacco and vanilla. 
The present aims of the Malagasy Government are: 
— to promote an increase in food crops (rice and cassava) in order to meet 

the growing demand; 
— to dévelop the cultivation of cash crops, such as coffee, tobacco, vanilla 
and sugar cane, important sources of income through export. 

Livestoek Production 

There is one feature about livestock production in Madagascar that is quite 
diíferent from stock raising in America or Europe. Cattle are regarded as a visible 
sign of wealth, rather than a means of livelihood. For this reason, there are huge 
herds of cattle totalling more than 6 million head. 

Stock raising is concentrated in the Provinces or Majunga, Tuléar, Fiana- 
rantsoa and Tananarive. 

The native breed of cattle is the zebu, which is characterized by a fatty hump. 
It is quite small and delicately boned and makes excellent beef. Nearly 800,000 
head are slaughtered each year, 

The island also has approximately 300,000 hogs, 300,000 sheep and 350,- 
000 goats, raised chiefly in the region of the High Plateaus and in the south. 
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The ravenala, 
known as 
the traveler's free 
grows along 
the east coast 
of Madaga^pr 



the staples 

of the 

local diet 






TRENDS IN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 

(ín tons) 




1938 


T947 


1953 


1958 




R/ce 


778,000 


750,000 


1,025,000 


1,200,000 




Cassova 


736,000 


600,000 


856,000 


800,000 




Corn 


82,000 


100,000 


72,500 


70,000 




Peanuts 


5,750 


7,300 


22,250 


33,000 




Sisai 


2,975 


1,400 


9,000 


12,000 




Sugar cane 


253,600 


228,000 


400,000 


700,000 




Coffee 


33,900 


25,000 


45,000 


56,000 




C/oves 


4,400 


3,470 


6,900 


6,000 




Tobacco 


2,100 


2,800 


4,300 


4,300 




Vanilla 


422 


300 


360 


450 





Fiber cordage is made 
from the 
sisal plant 



MINERAL AND 

AGRICULTURAL 

RESOURCES 



Mineral Resources 
^ Precious stones 
B Coal 
D Quartz 

Graphite 
$& Uranium 
4 Mica 







ÍAgricultural Resources 


l a 

JBG 


Sugar cane 


I 


Wheat 


8 


Rice 


* 


Cassava 


's 


Coffee 


Á 


Pepper 


1 


Vanilla 


Jtót 

w 


Raffia 


• 
• • 


Peanuts 


^. Tobacco 




Rum 

Sheep 
Cattle 


\H^ Hogs 




Aníelomiía Dam 




Power 



Sources of energy are a must of economic development. Madagascar is very 
fortunate in this respect. 

Exploitation of the Sakoa coal fields in Tuléar Province— with deposits 
estimated at 3 billion tons— was begun several years ago. 

Oil exploration is now being carried on all over Madagascar. Uranium and 
thorium deposits were discovered in the southern part of the island and are 
now being exploited. 

As for hydroelectric power, the potentialities of the Fatita, Ikopa and 
Betsiboka falls are being studied. Dams have been built on the Mandraka and 
the Tsiazompaniry Rivers, which have appreciably increased the production of 
electricity. In 1957, 22 steam plants and 8 hydroelectric plants furnished a total 
of 85 million kwh. 
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Tsiazompaniry Dam 
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andraka electrical plant 
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Mines 



The madagascar subsoil is rich in ores, but the variety of minerals cuts down 
on yields. With the exception of coai, graphite and mica, the island seems to 
offer a sampling of minerals rather than large deposits. 

At the present the most important mining resource is high-quaiity graphite. 
The first deposits were discovered in the region of the High Plateaus, but large 
new deposits have since been discovered south of Tamatave on the east coast. 
Madagascar's graphite is used chiefiy in the manufacture of refractory materials 
for 'the electrical and atomic energy industries. 

The island is now one of the world's largest graphite producers (12,000 tons 
in 1958). But owing to technical developments in metallurgical processes, world 
consumption has appreciably diminished and it is sometimes difficult to find 
markets for the total production. 

Another important mineral resource is mica with deposits located chiefly 
in the south, One thousand tons are produced annualiy, 54% of which is exported 
to the United States. 

There are also small quantities of quartz, industrial beryl, precious stones 
and gold in the Maevetanana district. The nickel deposits at Valorozo are estimated 
at about 70,000 tons and those of chromite at Ranomena at 400,000 tons. 



Andavabate 

graphite 

mines 




Principal products: 



INDUSTRIAL 

PRODUCTION 


Rice 
Sugar 


112,000 tons 
65,800 tons 


1958 


Rum 


450,000 gailons 



Sisalfiber 1 0,000 tons 
Cement 7,900 tons 



Cassava starch 4,500 tons 

Tapioca 5,900 tons 

Canned and salted meat 3,800 tons 

Soap 2,883 tons 

Jute sacking T ,1 94 tons 
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Industry 



Madagascar is not an industrial country. The island's economy depends mairily 
on agriculture and it sufïers from the inadequacy of its means of transpor- 
tation and from the smallness of the domestic market. 

The chief industries at present are the processing industries for agriculture 
products: rice, cassava, cocoa, sugar cane, peanuts, aleurites, sisal and cloves. 

Principal Industries 

There are many rice miils, even too many, since they operate for the most part 

at only 50% of capacity. They are situated chiefly in the regions of Tananarive, 

Antsirabé and Fianarantsoa. 

Starch plants, which make cassava starch and tapioca, work essentially for export. 

Sugar refineries produce enough sugar for home consumption. There was a sur- 

plus of 40,000 tons for export in 1958. 

Rum distilleries have had to reduce their production because of recently enacted 

temperance measures. 

Peanut oil mills, producing table oil, operate only intermittently. 

Aleurite processing mills operate at a greater capacity as their entire production 

of oil is exported. They are situated in the volcanic region of Lake Itasy west of 

Tananarive. 

There are also meat canneries, sisal processing plants, soap factories, tan- 
neries, perfume distilleries and a cement works. 

There is still room for industrial development, as is to be expected in a 
new country like Madagascar. Maximum use of the country's resources is still 
a long way ofï. Large amounts of capital would make it possible to create new 
industries or to expand those already in existence. 

Potential Industries 

Cardboard and packing materials factories would be profltable in a country where 

rice straw is plentiful and cheap. 

Chemical plants, producing nitrate fertilizers and paints, would have a market 

since there is great demand for these products. 

Ceramic kilns, using the abundant supplies of kaolin and feidspar could be a 

source of considerable income. 

Fish and fruit canneries would have a plentiful source of raw materials and could 

be very profitable. In order to promote the setting up of new industries in Mada- 

gascar, opportunities are being granted to enterprises which would be of substan- 

tial help in implementing the economic and social development plans of the 

Malagasy Repubïic. 
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Unpacking vanilla from 
Madagascar in a New 
York warehouse. Vanilla 
is one of the most impor- 
tant articles of trade be- 
tween Madagascar and 
the United States. 




Foreign Trade 



The steady rise in the standard of living and the eíïorts now being made to 
equip the country are causing an unfavorable balance of payments. This 
is aggravated by a marked falling ofï of exports which results from a growing 
domestic demand. 

The trend of imports is significant of the country's present economic posi- 
tion. Consumer goods, which before the last war accounted for two thirds of 
all imports, now represent no more than half. On the other hand, imports of 
fuel, raw materials and capital goods have grown appreciably. The basic materials 
needed to lay the groundwork for a modern economy are figuring increasingly 
in the island's trade. 

The change in exports is also indicative of the steady transformation of 
the Malagasy economy: exports of bulk products of relatively Uttle value (corn, 
cassava) are decreasing, and on the other hand, there is an increase in exports 
of relatively valuable products which have been partially processed (peanuts, 
vanilla, tobacco, cloves). Although more tons of rice than of coffee are now 
being shipped, the latter remains the most important export. 

Thus the Malagasy Republic is now bending its energies to laying the 
foundations of a modern economy. The rapidly growing population will help 
further the development of this economy. 



IMPORTS IN 1958 



Total 

Franc Area 
Dollar Area 
SterHng Area 



Tonnage 

299,000 

2 1 0,000 

5,620 

38,100 



Type of Imports 

Food 59,000 

Consumer Goods 30,000 

Fuel 128,000 

Raw Materials and 

Semi-Finished Goods 162,000 

Capital Goods 20,000 



Value 

$107,543,000 

82,085,000 

3,057,000 

5,109,000 



$ 15,676,000 

45,105,000 

4,721,000 

21,113,000 
20,927,000 





i EXPORTS 

Tonnage 


IN 1958 




Value 


Total 


282,000 


$81,976,000 


Franc Area 


229,000 


62,223,000 


Dollar Area 


13,600 


11,125,000 


Sterling Area 


23,000 


3,490,000 


Products Exported 






Dried Vegetables 


17,700 


$ 2,534,000 


Unroasted Coffee 


47,800 


32,324,000 


Vanilla 


440 


5,968,000 


Cloves 


6,090 


3,478,000 


Rice 


58,200 


8,089,000 


Peanuts 


11,100 


1,870,000 


Sugar 


39,100 


4,368,000 


Tobacco 


4,320 


4,138,000 
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FREE and independent, our State, aware of its 
responsibilities, of its vitality and its potential- 
ities, takes its place today, freely, with full knowl- 
edge of what is at stake, beside the other free States 
in the Community, for better and for worse. 

Presidenf Philiberf Tsiranana 

(At the time of the ratification of the 

agreements granting independence, June 1960) 
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A Village on the banks of Lake Alaof ra in Tamatave Province 





Kamoro Bridge 



Befelatanana Hospital 
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